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War Emphasis in Histories 


A study of the emphasis on war in school histories has 
recently been made by the Association for Peace Educa- 
tion (Chicago). Three investigators, not connected with 
the Association, were employed to make the study purely 
as a scientific problem without regard for the motives of 
the study or the use to be made of the data. Twenty- 
four widely used elementary school textbooks in Amer- 
ican history and twenty-four volumes widely used as 
“supplementary readers” were chosen for the survey. 
The objectives for the study were: “First, quantitative 
analysis of both texts and readers to determine the per 
cent of the total amounts of words devoted to war and 
to peace material in each. Second, quantitative analysis 
of the space devoted to war in the texts to determine the 
per cent of material devoted to (a) the causes of war; 
(b) war activities; (c) the results of war. Third, quanti- 
tative analysis of the illustrations of both the texts and 

e readers to determine the proportion devoted to war 
and peace in each. Fourth, qualitative evaluation of the 
war material, both of the word content and of the illus- 
trations, in both texts and readers to determine the degree 
to which the mind of the youthful reader would be in- 
fluenced.” 

The conclusions reached were: “The average history 
text devotes a disproportionate amount of space to war. 
. . . The amount of space devoted to peace by both the 
texts and the supplementary readers is almost negligible. 

. . There are practically no illustrations of distinctly 
peace topics. . . . The war word content is on the whole 
nationalistic, biased, and, in many cases, flamboyant. . . . 
Frequently the sectarian and the sectional views, and the 
prejudices of the authors are quite evident. The war 
illustrations as a rule picture only the glorified imaginings 
of the artists. . . . Very few histories even approach 
the real truth about war. . . . Histories pay little atten- 
tion to the Edisons, the Horace Manns and the Franklins ; 
they are too busy depicting the overdrawn exploits of the 
Lees, the Grants and the Nathan Hales. . . . Much of 
the supplementary reading material of an historical nature 
is neither history nor literature; it is untrue senti- 
mentalism.” 


Teaching Ethical Ideals 


Professor George A. Coe of Teachers College, New 
‘ork, writing in the World Tomorrow for September 
discusses the educational problem which has appeared in 
tecent years, growing out of the conflict of two emphases 
—on the one hand, freedom; on the other hand, the pres- 
etvation and utilization of the social inheritance. He 
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raises two questions. First, “Shall we or shall we not 
pursue the policy of awakening the young to the ideals that 
are implicit in our habitual social conduct?” To which 
he answers, yes, as against the usual answer, no. He chal- 
lenges the general assumption that indirect methods of 
teaching and the unconscious acquirement of habits of 
social action are sufficient without direct and conscious 
processes. “As far as formal schooling is concerned, the 
children are allowed to grow up, are actually encouraged 
to grow up, innocently accepting as ethical finalities the 
imperfect, clumsy, ineffective, and cruel standards of 
actual society. Such teaching does indeed make the 
schools a bulwark of what is good in our social ways, 
but by the same process it makes the schools a bulwark 
also of customary valuations that are unworthy. The 
inference is plain: Let the schools introduce pupils to 
the analysis of social ideals—analysis, that is, not of 
abstractions, but of the actually operative valuations in 
present society, the tacit assumptions by which conduct 
is guided.” 

The second question raised is—“What shall education 
do with social strains, dissent, crises, attempts at recon- 
struction?” Professor Coe lists four alternatives: first, 
indoctrination in the old as against the new; second, 
indoctrination in the interest of social change, as against 
the traditional and the established; third, a middle 
course based upon objectivity and a so-called scientific 
method which is colorless so far as ideals and values are 
concerned; fourth, a non-dogmatic effort to develop 
open-mindedness accompanied by an effort to assist 
students to grow in respect to their ideals. This last, 
which has Professor Coe’s approval, rests upon a regard 
for two values—open-mindedness and a respect for per- 
sons. “These two furnish both a stimulus toward specific 
ideals, and the material and the motive for caution and 
criticism.” 


Price Control by the Reserve Board 


J. M. Keynes, the noted English economist, says in 
his book, “Monetary Reform,” that “The theory on 
which the Federal Reserve Board is supposed to govern 
its discount policy by reference to the influx and efflux 
of gold and the proportion of gold to liabilities is as 
dead as mutton. It perished and perished justly as soon 
as the Federal Reserve Board began to ignore its ratio 
and to accept gold without allowing it to exercise its full 
influence, merely because an expansion of credit and 
prices seemed at that moment undesirable. From that 
day gold was demonetized by almost the last country 
which still continued to do it lip-service. . . . For 
the past two years the United States has pretended to 
maintain a gold standard. In fact it has established a 


doliar standard, and instead of insuring that the value 

of the dollar shall conform to that of gold, it makes 
“A nrovision at great expense that the value of gold shall 

‘anform to that of a dollar. This is the way by which 
[rest country is able to combine new wisdom and old 
prejudice.” 

Recently Wallaces’ Farmer has conducted significant 
discussions of this question of the control of gold and 
prices by the Federal Reserve Board on its editorial pages. 
The issue of July 18 contains this comment in an editorial 
entitled, “Give The Board Its Orders:” “What it comes 
to is that the Federal Reserve Board is now and has 
been for several years definitely working to establish a 
price level that has no close relationship to the volume 
of gold in the country. The board is doing this without 
any instructions from the country or from congress as 
to what price level it should be aiming at. In 1920 the 
board seemed to hold the view that deflation to a pre- 
war price level was desirable. At the present time the 
board seems willing to accept for the time being a price 
level 50 per cent or so above pre-war. No one can tell, 
however, when.the influence of the bond-holding class 
may be so exercised on the board that another deflation 
drive may be started in an attempt to finish the work 
begun in the drive of 1920. 

“Under the circumstances there is only one thing for 
the farmers and the wage earners of the country to do. 
The price level is not now being determined by the volume 
of gold. It is being determined instead by the actions of 
a government board which does not always seem to con- 
sider the interest of all groups. A law should be put 
through at once instructing the Federal Reserve Board 
to aim at a price level sufficiently above the pre-war so 
that the bulk of the outstanding debts can be paid off 
in dollars of the same value as those in which these debts 
were contracted. This means definite instructions to the 

rd to handle the rediscount rate so that the price level 
will be about 70 per cent above the pre-war. Unless 
we do this, we shall simply be inviting a possible rep- 
etition of the disaster of 1920.” 


Meaning of Higher Grain Prices 


During the past few weeks wheat prices have been 
about thirty per cent higher than a year ago. Wheat is 
an important cash crop and the higher prices will be of 


especial benefit to farmers in the Northwest. North 
Dakota, for instance, which has had a poor wheat crop 
and low prices for three successive years, has this year 
a bumper crop and fair prices. In this state, those 
farmers who have somehow managed to keep their farms 
through a terrible depression will have easier going and 
perhaps make a start at liquidating indebtedness. Bankers 
in the smaller cities and villages of the state, however, 
who were interviewed during the summer by a member 
of this Department’s staff, are by no means as optimistic 
as the Eastern metropolitan papers in regard to the 
recovery of the farmers. One stated that better prices 
might “change some attitudes but nothing more.” A 
high official in the state’s banking circles stated that this 
year’s prices might enable some farmers to pay a little 
of their indebtedness. The stories of the newspapers 
0 not take account of the great burden of indebtedness 
pier which the great majority of the North Dakota 
rmers are laboring and of the fact that fair prices will 
only enable them to pay their debts very slowly. It should 
also be noted that farmers receive about ten cents less 
per bushel than the Chicago quotations, which in late 
September were around $1.35 per bushel compared to 
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about $1.04 a year ago. Cash prices for corn, which is 
mainly fed to animals, are fluctuating considerably in 
late September but are one-fifth to one-fourth higher 
than a year ago. Prices of oats also show a considerable 
advance. 

Increases in wheat prices are due mainly to a very 
small crop in Canada, which is our chief competitor in 
the world’s markets, to weather conditions, and to a small 
crop in the United States. It also appears that Russia 
will export little if any wheat this year. Bad weather con- 
ditions menace the corn crop. Charges of manipulation 
of the grain exchanges for political purposes are made 
by the more radical farmers’ leaders in the Northwest, 
but with heavy selling of grain, “price-pegging” could 
only be accomplished by the use of enormous funds in 
amounts which are usually not available for political pur- 
poses. It therefore appears that the claims of price fixing 
for political purposes would be hard to substantiate. 


Workers’ Education in Germany 


The development of workers’ education in Germany 
since the German Revolution is discussed by Boris Stern 
in the Survey (New York) for September 1. After 
the failure of the Soviet attempts to run German in- 
dustry, works councils were organized in the different 
industries under the Works Councils Law which pro- 
vided for their organization in all establishments employ- 
ing twenty or more workers. These Councils have given 
the workers’ representatives many new problems in in- 
dustrial management, finance, etc., with which they were 
not prepared to deal. A new system of workers’ educa- 
tion with emphasis on industry itself has been developed 
to meet this situation. In this new system the basic con- 
ception is “that in an industrial civilization all govern- 
ment arises out of industrial government, that they who 
govern industry and the economic life govern the nation.” 

The most important projects in workers’ education are 
the Flying Courses, the Trade Union Seminars, the Works 
Councils School in Berlin, and the Academy of Labor 
in Frankfurt-am-Main. In the Flying Courses, which 
are used by the Metal Workers’, Miners’, Shoe Workers’ 
and Agricultural Workers’ unions, groups of works 
council representatives or union secretaries selected by 
the local unions of the industry are brought together for 
a period of from two and a half to three weeks. During 
this time they hear lectures, visit factories and discuss 
their own experiences. The chief topics of instruction 
are “the nature and development of modern capitalism, 
problems of socialization, workers’ rights and social in- 
surance, rights and duties of the works council, technical 
and commercial problems in the metal industry.” 

The Trade Union Seminars have been organized in 
larger industrial centers by the trade union organizations 
with the assistance of the universities who have given 
class rooms and instructors. These seminars of about 
six weeks each are devoted to the problems of industry. 
The most important of the Works Councils schools is 
the Works Council School in Berlin organized by the 
Socialist Federation of Trade Unions in 1920. This 
school is frankly socialistic, and is open to all members 
of the Socialist Unions. In addition to courses on in- 
dustrial management, industrial hygiene, accountancy, etc., 
it gives courses in socialism, class struggle and Marxian 
economics. The instructors are teachers in the commercial 
and technical colleges, engineers, Socialist party and trade 
union leaders. 

The Academy of Labor in Frankfurt-am-Main is the 
most important of the schools organized by the trade 


unions cooperating with the government. The Academy, 
which is a part of the University of Frankfurt, was 
organized through the cooperation of the trade unions, 
the Ministers of Education and Science, the city, and 
the University of Frankfurt. Its object is to train trade 
union leaders, and the students are sent by the unions. 
In addition to the main courses on industrial and technical 
problems time is also given to labor legislation, political 
science, law, natural science and philosophy. There are 


Denmark Plans to Disarm 


While disarmament is being debated at Geneva, 
Denmark is making plans to disarm. While govern- 
ment officials and industrial leaders of the United States 
go through the motions of a defense test, the Minister 
of Defense of Denmark regards “maritime defense as 
an absolute danger.” The following dispatch in the 
New York Times of September 14 outlines the plans 
of the present Danish government: “The Danish scheme 
for disarmament . . agrees almost completely with 
the defense proposals of the Socialists in 1921. The 
Cabinet already has approved the plan and the necessary 
bills will be shortly placed before the Legislature. 

“Conscription will be abolished and the army and navy, 
like the War Office and Admiralty, will disappear com- 
pletely. The international obligations of the Danish Gov- 
ernment, especially those enjoined by Article VI, of the 
League of Nations, will be carried out by a corps of 
7,000 frontier guards and a number of armed vessels 
for policing Danish waters. The annual costs of this 
organization are computed at 11,000,000 kroner as against 
about 60,000,000 under present conditions. . . . 

“The maritime force will comprise (1) five vessels of 
800 to 1,500 tons for the inspection of fishing in Danish 
waters and around the Faroes, Iceland and Greenland; 
(2) one large vessel, three fast motorboats and twelve 
seaplanes for defense of the inner Danish waters in ac- 
cordance with Article XVI in the League of Nations 
Covenant; (3) one surveying Danish vessel. Some units 
of the present Danish Navy, hitherto used for similar 
purposes and armed with necessary guns will be taken 
over by the maritime police. They will, however, not 
be supplied with torpedoes, bombs or mines. Like the 
old navy, the new force will be based on Copenhagen and, 
comprising an intelligence service, will be organized 
along the coasts. 

“The Minister of Defense, Lauritz Rassmussen, dis- 
cussing this program with the London Times corre- 
spondent, explained that Denmark with her 3,500,000 
inhabitants and a coast longer than that of France, is 
militarily important. Hitherto the whole system of 
Danish defense had depended on the fortification of 
Copenhagen. But now, after the great war, the staff 
officers admitted that was impossible. The Minister re- 
garded maritime defense as an absolute danger. . . .” 


Mobilization as a Fire Drill 


More than once during the last few weeks the plans 
for Defense Day have been compared to a fire drill. 
Such comparisons have led Mr. H. F. J. Porter, a well 
nown industrial engineer in New York, to make a 
gorous statement, based upon his own experience, which 
has not hitherto been published. Mr. Porter was the 
first person to install fire drill in factories and has made 
a specialty of fire drills in different types of buildings. 
He says that fire drills have two aspects. The one is 
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concerned with drilling the occupants of the building to 
“get away as fast as possible from the fire in an orderly 
manner”; the other is “the drilling of the fire fighting 
brigade of clerks and other help to go through the motions 
of extinguishing a fire,” which Mr. Porter insists is a 
perfect farce because “it requires years of experience in 
actual fire fighting to accomplish anything effective in 
that line.” On the basis of his experience he says: “Fire 
drill once a week was only partially effective, drill once 
a month merely a mock drill, and a quarterly or semi- 
annual or annual drill was totally impossible.” “To drill 
the National Guard,” says Mr. Porter, “and other bodies 
which are constantly in training, will show their pre- 
paredness in drill form but by no means for fighting,” 
and any attempt to show a preparedness of industries 
for war he considers ludicrous. “It would take months 
to prepare them and then they would have to be kept 
prepared continuously to have their work effective in 
an emergency. This would be waste of money.” 

Mr. Porter insists, on the basis of his own experience 
in trying to drill groups of people for emergency, that 
the only way to keep fit to fight is to keep fighting and 
“the only way to avert war is to prepare for peace just 
as the only way to protect life from fire is to build fire- 
proof buildings.” 


Philosophies of Cooperative Leaders 


Cooperative marketing has been largely “put over” 
in the United States by propaganda and by great 
orators. Farmers have been taken into organizations 
of various types by “waves of promotion.” Since the 
development has been in this manner and the influence 
of the popular leaders is so great, it is important to 
examine their philosophies. At present the main 
clash is over methods of centralization, which is one 
of the most important questions in any scheme of 
cooperative marketing. There are, roughly speaking, 
two schools. 

Says Philip M. Rose, associate editor of the Country 
Gentleman (Sept. 13): “ ‘The primary idea of coopera- 
tion,’ says the democratic group, ‘is to cheapen the 
cost of marketing.” ‘Wrong, say their opponents; 
‘the primary idea of marketing is to so control com- 
modities that the farmers may set the prices of what 
they have to sell.’ 

“Naturally the methods for accomplishing what they 
propose are as wide apart as their basic ideas. Those 
who hold to the democratic idea declare successful 
cooperation is a test in self-government and that it 
depends upon a firm belief in the cooperative idea. 
They strive to cultivate the will to cooperate. As 
regards the details of marketing, they recognize the 
validity of the law of supply and demand as a first 
principle. Instead of fighting existing agencies they 
endeavor to work with them and depend for success 
upon honest grading, honest packing and intelligent 
distribution. . . . 

“The opposing school of thought seems to pin its 
faith upon an ironclad, legal contract covering a period 
of years to hold their members in allegiance to the 
big overhead organization. It does not concern itself 
so much with the spirit of its members as in getting 
their names on the dotted lines, believing, presumably, 
that if their plan works according to specifications 
everybody will be satisfied. 

“There is much to be said in favor of such a plan. 
Once the members are tied up in long-term contracts 
organization problems are settled. Business rivals 


is 


cannot enter and tear down what has been erected 
and the management can devote all its energies to the 
_problem of sales. 

“They have been quite bold in proclaiming that if 
they are given complete control of a given crop they 
can coerce the market and demand whatever price 
they please. This idea is peculiarly alluring. But 
will it work? . . . 

“Which side is right? 

“I do not profess to know. No one knows yet, but 
since both have large aggressive organizations in the 
field the experiences of the next few years should be 
rich in results.” 


Famine Prevention and Rural Progress 
in China 


The Chinese Famine has largely been forgotten. 
Perhaps few contributors to its relief know that the 
surplus funds have been invested and that the income 
is to be used for famine prevention. The College of 
Agriculture and Forestry of Nanking University this 
summer announced a famine prevention program, 
which has the approval of the China Famine Fund 
Committee. The program has two main divisions, 
research and education. Surveys are to be conducted 
to determine the effectiveness of present methods of 
reforestation, the relations of forests and forest prod- 
ucts to famines and the relative value of different 
trees for reforestation projects. There are also to be 
farm management surveys in the famine areas and 
research into the control of certain plant and animal 
diseases which cut down the food supply. Seed farms 
are to be established, because pure tested seed is of 
prime importance for successful agriculture. On the 
educational side there is to be instruction in forestry 
and a system of agricultural extension which will take 
the lower schools as its objective. 

How near much of China constantly is to famine is 
shown by some economic and social surveys by the 
College of Agriculture and Forestry of Nanking Uni- 
versity. Based on the food values of Chinese products 
it has been estimated that cost of living for an average 
family comes to $112 (Mexican) a year. This esti- 
mate includes no meat. Other expenses bring the 
total cost of this very modest standard to $160 (Mexi- 
can). An examination of over 5,000 family incomes 
in 123 villages, shows that more than three-quarters 
of the families earn less than this figure. More than 
fifty per cent of the people are seriously below the 
poverty line even in normal times. 


Hours of Work in Germany 


The International Labor Office has issued in its 
official publications a report of a survey of working 
hours in Germany made last spring by the General 
Federation of German Trade Unions. Reports were 
received covering 46,122 undertakings employing 
2,453,523 workers. 

For the past few years Germany has been operat- 
ing on an eight-hour basis, but recently attempts have 
een made to extend the working day, and the results 
f the survey show the extent to which this movement 
has been successful. The general average of all the 
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workers and industries covered shows that 33.5 per 
cent of the undertakings are now operating more 
than 48 hours per week, and 54.7 per cent of the 
workers are employed for longer than 48 hours per 
week. Of the undertakings, 5.1 per cent are operat- 
ing more than 54 hours per week, and 13 per cent of 
the workers are employed more than 54 hours per 
week. 

The industries covered were building, printing, 
chemical, wood, metal, boot and shoe, and textile. 
The greatest percentage of undertakings and workers 
operating more than 48 hours per week is found in 
the textile industry where 78 per cent of the under- 
takings and 82 per cent of the workers are operating 
the longer period. The metal industry is next with 
52 per cent of the undertakings and 63 per cent of the 
workers; and the chemical industry third with 50 per 
cent of the undertakings and 44 per cent of the 
workers operating more than 48 hours per week. The 
metal and chemical industries lead in operating more 
than 54 hours per week with about ten per cent of 
the establishments in each industry operating on such 
a basis. Other industries show almost no undertak- 
ings working more than 54 hours in the week. 

The building industry shows the smallest percent- 
age of operation over 48 hours with 10 per cent of the 


undertakings and 11 per cent of the workers on such 
a basis. 


Significant Catholic Appointment 


Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York, has ap- 
pointed Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., pastor of St. Luke’s 
Parish, New York City, as his personal representative 
on industrial questions. Dr. Mitty is also to act as 
“director of industrial relations.” This is the first such 
appointment in the United States. It was brought 
about by the increased interest shown in the teaching 
of the Catholic Church on industrial questions. Be- 
sides keeping in touch with industrial movements and 
difficulties in the New York Archdiocese, Dr. Mitty 
plans to conduct education in the social teaching of 
the Catholic Church. He is gathering about him a 
number of priests and laymen who will help him in 
this work. 


Intensive Rural Organization 


The significance of the farm bureaus throughout 
the country is evident from the reports for Illinois, 
which has organizations in all but five counties. The 
total membership in the state is 76,000. The state 
organization receives $4.50 yearly from each member 
and conducts a vigorous program which includes a 
great deal of varied service to the county and local 
organizations. A conservative financial policy in- 
augurated several years ago resulted in a reserve fund 
of $214,000 at the end of 1923. It is planned to place 
about 50 cents per year per member into this fund. 
The state organization has eleven departments, includ- 
ing those on cooperative marketing and purchasing, 
taxation, organization, information and legal matters. 
The farm bureau’s program is altogether educational 
and social. Its discussions are largely on economic 
problems, though there are usually social features at 
the local township meetings. 
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